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THOMAS JEFFERSON'S ETHNOLOGICAL OPINIONS 
AND ACTIVITIES 

By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 

The third President of the United States left behind him the 
following inscription, intended for his own tomb : 

Here lies buried 

Thomas Jefferson, 

Author of the Declaration of American Independence, of the Statute 

OF Virginia for Religious Freedom, 

AND Father of the University of Virginia. 

But these three great achievements by no means summed up 
his activities. He was extremely interested in the science of his 
day, natural history in particular. He devoted some time to the 
consideration of the ethnological problems involved in the history 
of the Red Man and the Negro in America, and it is with his activ- 
ities of this character that the present article is intended to deal. 

Archeologic 

In his Notes on Virginia} Jefferson refers to the " barrows of 
which many are to be found all over in this country," describing 
them in general, and several in particular; he seems to have seen 
many of them himself. One, in his own neighborhood, situated 
" on the low grounds of the Rivanna, about two miles above its 
principal fork, and opposite to some hills, on which had been an In- 
dian town," he personally opened and thoroughly examined in 
order to satisfy himself as to the correctness of opinions and tradi- 
tions concerning their construction and their use. The account 
given by him of this investigation is characteristic of his inquiring 
and scientific attitude of mind. The details also show his great 
carefulness. The conclusion he came to about the Rivanna mound 
was : 



' The edition referred to in this article is the eighth, published in 1801. 
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"Appearances certainly indicate that it has derived both origin and 
growth from the accustomary collection of bones, and their deposition of 
them together ; that the first collection had been deposited on the com- 
mon surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, and then a covering of 
earth, that the second had been laid on this, had covered more or less of 
it in proportion to the number of bones, and was then also covered with 
earth, and so on." 

The facts observed caused him to reject the view that the mound 
covered only bones of those slain in battle (not a single weapon- 
wound was found), and also the idea that " it was the common sep- 
ulcher of a town, in which the bodies were placed upright, and 
touching each other." He noticed that a few stones found in the 
mound were " brought from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and from 
the river, one eighth of a mile off." Also that infants were buried 
there, since a rib of an infant, part of the jaw of a child, which had 
not cut its teeth (the right half of the under jaw), etc., were discov- 
ered (pp. 142-147). 

Races and Race-genius 

In a letter to General Chastellux, dated Paris, June 7, 1785, Jefferson 
thus expresses himself on the general question of the degeneracy of ani- 
mals in America : 

" I. As to the degeneracy of the man of Europe transplanted to 
America, it is no part of Monsieur de Buffon's system. He goes, in- 
deed, within one step of it, but he stops there. The Abbe Raynal alone 
has taken that step. Your knowledge of America enables you to judge 
this question, to say, whether the lower class of people in America are 
less informed and less susceptible of information, than the lower class in 
Europe ; and whether those in America who have received such an edu- 
cation as that country can give, are less improved by it than Europeans 
of the same degree of education. 

"2. As to the aboriginal man of America, I know of no respectable 
evidence on which the opinion of his inferiority of genius has been 
founded, but that of Don Ulloa. As to Robertson, he never was in 
America, he relates nothing on his own knowledge, he is a compiler only 
of the relations of Others, and a mere translator of the opinions of Buffon. 
I should as soon, therefore, add the translations of Robertson to the wit- 
nesses of this fact, as himself. Paw [Pauw], the beginner of this 
charge, was a compiler from the works of others ; and of the most un- 
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lucky description ; for he seems to have read the writings of travellers, 
only to collect and publish their lies. It is really remarkable, that in 
three volumes i2mo, of small print, it is scarcely possible to find one 
truth, and yet, that the author should be able to produce authority for 
every fact he states, as he says he can. 

"Don Ulloa's testimony is the most respectable. He wrote of what 
he saw, but he saw the Indian of South America only, and that after he 
had passed through ten generations of slavery. It is very unfair, from 
this sample, to judge of the natural genius of this race of men ; and, after 
supposing that Don UUoa had not sufficiently calculated the allowance 
which should be made for this circumstance, we do him no injury in con- 
sidering the picture he draws of the present Indians of South America, 
as no picture of what their ancestors were three hundred years ago. It 
is in North America we are to seek their original character. And I am 
safe in affirming, that the proofs of genius given by the Indians of North 
America place them on a level with whites in the same uncultivated state. 

" The North of Europe furnishes subjects enough for comparison with 
them, and for a proof of their ecjuality. I have seen some thousands 
myself, and conversed much with them, and have found in them a mas- 
culine, sound understanding. I have had much information from men 
who have lived among them, and whose veracity and good sense were so 
far known to me, as to establish a reliance on their information. They 
have all agreed in bearing witness in favor of the genius of this people. 
As to their bodily strength, their manners rendering it disgraceful to labor, 
those muscles employed in labor will be weaker with them, than with the 
European laborer ; but those which are exerted in the chase, and those 
faculties which are employed in chasing an enemy or a wild beast, in con- 
triving ambuscades for him, and in carrying them through their execution, 
are much stronger than with us, because they are more exercised. I 
believe the Indian, then to be, in body and mind, equal to the white man. 

" I have supposed the black man, in his present state, might not be 
so ; but it would be hazardous to affirm, that, equally cultivated for a few 
generations, he would not become so. 

"3. As to the inferiority of the other animals of America, without 
more facts, I can add nothing to that what I have said in my Notes. ' ' 

In his Notes on the State of Virginia he discussed the same ques- 
tion, citing the passages referred to from Buffon and Ulloa, and 
answered their general contention in the following noteworthy 
argument (pp. 87—91); 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 9-33. 
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" He [the Indian] is neither more defective in ardor, nor more im- 
potent with his female, than the white reduced to the same diet and ex- 
ercise : he is brave, when an enterprise depends on bravery ; education 
with him making the point of honor consist in the destruction of an 
enemy by stratagem, and in the preservation of his own person free from 
injury ; or perhaps this is nature ; while it is education which teaches us 
to honor force more than finesse : he will defend himself against a host 
of enemies, always choosing to be killed, rather than to surrender, though 
it be to the whites, who he knows will treat him well : in other situations 
also he meets death with more deliberation, and endures torture with a 
firmness unknown almost to religious enthusiasm with us : he is affection- 
ate to his children, careful of them, and indulgent in the extreme : his 
affection comprehends his other connections, weakening, as with us, from 
circle to circle, as they recede from the center : his friendships are strong 
and faithful to the uttermost extremity : his sensibility is keen, even the 
warriors weeping most bitterly on the loss of their children, though in 
general they endeavor to appear superior to human events : his vivacity 
and activity of mind is equal to ours in the same situation : hence his 
eagerness for hunting, and for games of chance. The women are sub- 
mitted to unjust drudgery. This I believe is the case with every barbar- 
ous people. With such force is law. The stronger sex therefore im- 
poses on the weaker. It is civilization alone which replaces women in 
the enjoyment of their natural equality. That first teaches us to subdue 
the selfish passions, and to respect those rights in others which we value 
in ourselves. Were we in equal barbarism, our females would be equal 
drudges. The man with them is less strong than with us, but their 
women stronger than ours ; and both from the same obvious reason ; be- 
cause our man and their woman is habituated to labor, and formed by it. 
With both races the sex which is indulged with ease is least athletic. An 
Indian man is small in the hand and wrist, for the same reason for which 
a sailor is large and strong in the arms and shoulders, and a porter in the 
legs and thighs. They raise fewer children than we do. The causes of 
this are to be found not in a difference of nature, but of circumstance. 
The women very frequently attending the men in their parties of war and 
of hunting, child-bearing becomes extremely inconvenient to them. It 
is said, therefore, that they have learned the practice of procuring abor- 
tion by the use of some vegetable ; and that it even extends to prevent 
conception for a considerable time after. During these parties they are 
exposed to numerous hazards, to excessive exertions, to the greatest ex- 
tremities of hunger. Even at their homes the nation depends for food, 
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through a certain part of every year, on the gleanings of the forest : that 
is they experience a famine once in every year. With all animals, if the 
female be badly fed, or not fed at all, her young perish ; and if both male 
and female be reduced to like want, generation becomes less active, less 
productive. To the obstacles then of want and hazard, which nature has 
opposed to the multiplication of wild animals, for the purpose of re- 
straining their numbers within certain bounds, those of labor and of vol- 
untary abortion are added with the Indian. No wonder then if they 
multiply less than we do. Where food is regularly supplied, a single 
farm will show more of cattle, than a whole country of forests can of 
buffaloes. The same Indian women, when married to white traders, 
who feed them and their children plentifully and regularly, who exempt 
them from excessive drudgery, who keep them stationary and unexposed 
to accident, produce and raise as many children as the white women. 
Instances are known, under these circumstances, of their rearing a dozen 
children. An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country, of making 
slaves of the Indians. It is a fact well known with us, that the Indian 
women so enslaved produced and raised as numerous families as either 
the whites or blacks among whom they lived. It has been said, that the 
Indians have less hair than the whites, except on the head. But this is a 
fact of which fair proof can scarcely be had. With them it is disgraceful 
to be hairy on the body. They say it likens them to hogs. They there- 
fore pluck the hair as fast as it appears. But the traders who marry their 
women, and prevail on them to discontinue this practice, say that nature 
is the same with them as with the whites. Nor, if the fact be true, is the 
consequence necessary which has been drawn from it. Negroes ^have 
notoriously less hair than the whites ; yet they are more ardent. ' ' 

Another interesting argument is also put forward by Jefferson 
on behalf of the Indian : 

" Before we condemn the Indians of this continent as wanting genius, 
we must consider that letters have not yet been introduced among them. 
Were we to compare them in their present state with the Europeans, north 
of the Alps, when the Roman arts and arms first crossed those moun- 
tains, the comparison would be unequal, because at that time those parts 
of Europe were swarming with numbers, because numbers produce emu- 
lation, and multiply the chances of improvement, and one improvement 
begets another. Yet, I may safely ask, how many good poets, how many 
able mathematicians, how many great inventors in arts or sciences, had 
Europe, north of the Alps, then produced ? And it was sixteen centuries 
after this before a Newton could be formed. ' ' 
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He then adds the general statement : 

" I do not mean to deny that there are varieties in the race of man, dis- 
tinguished by their powers both of body and mind. I believe that there 
are, as I see to be the case in the races of other animals. I only mean to 
suggest a doubt, whether the bulk and faculties of animals depend on the 
side of the Atlantic on which their food happens to grow, or which fur- 
nishes the elements of which they are compounded ? Whether nature 
has enlisted herself as a Cis- or Trans-Atlantic partisan ? I am induced 
to suspect, that there has been more eloquence than sound reasoning dis- 
played in support of this theory ; that it is one of those cases where the 
judgment has been seduced by a glowing pen." 

In his Notes on the State of Virginia, Jefferson compares the 
blacks with both the Indians and the whites. The blacks, he holds, 
seem inferior to the whites and Indians in reason and imagination, 
but equal to the whites in memory. Painting and sculpture and 
poetry and prose of a high order (neither Phillis Wheatley nor Ig- 
natius Sancho have real rank in letters) are alike lacking in the 
American blacks, but " in music they are more generally gifted 
than the whites, with accurate ears for tune and time, and they 
have been found capable of imagining a small catch. Whether 
they will be equal to the composition of a more extensive run of 
melody, or of complicated harmony is yet to be proved." In con- 
nection with Negro music, Jefferson points out that " the instru- 
ment proper to them is the Banjar, which they brought hither from 
Africa, and which is the original of the guitar, its chords being pre- 
cisely the four chords of the guitar " (p. 208). As a conclusion, 
he remarks : 

" I advance it therefore as a suspicion only, that the blacks, whether 
originally a distinct race, or made distinct by time and circumstances, 
are inferior to the whites in the endowments both of body and mind. ' ' 

The reason he employs the term " suspicion " is that a faculty, 
even more than a substance, requires many observations and care- 
ful examinations before general conclusions are justified : " To our 
reproach it must be said, that though for a century and a half we 
have had under our eyes the races of black and of red men, they 
have never yet been viewed by us as subjects of natural history." 
Even " the opinion that they are inferior in the faculties of reason 
and imagination, must be hazarded with great diffidence." 
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Another instance of the zeal and careful observation of facts by 
Jefferson is seen in his account of albinos in the Notes on the State 
of Virginia (pp. 107- 1 08). Four he examined himself. 

Method of Approach to Primitive Peoples 

The enlightened character of Jefiferson's ideas concerning the 
contact of the white race in the United States with the Indians of 
the great West is shown by the instructions given by him to Cap- 
tain Meriwether Lewis in 1803, when the famous Lewis and Clark 
expedition was about to be organized. The following passage in 
the letter of instructions signed in June of that year has never re- 
ceived the attention it deserves from historians and ethnologists : ^ 

" The commerce which may be carried on with the people inhabiting 
the line you will pursue renders a knowledge of these people important. 
You will therefore endeavour to make yourself acquainted, as far as a 
diligent pursuit of your journey shall admit, 

With the names of the nations and their numbers ; 

The extent and limits of their possessions ; 

Their relations with other tribes or nations ; 

Their language, traditions, monuments ; 

Their ordinary occupations in agriculture, lishing, hunting, war, arts 
and the implements for these ; 

Their food, clothing, and domestic accommodations ; 

The diseases prevalent among them, and the remedies they use ; 

Moral and physical circumstances which distinguish them from the 
tribes we know ; 

Peculiarities in their laws, customs and dispositions ; 

And articles of commerce they may need or furnish, and to what 
extent ; 

And considering the interest which every nation has in extending and 
strengthening the authority of reason and justice among the people around 
them, it will be useful to acquire what knowledge you can of the state of 
morality, religion, and information among them, as it may better enable 
those who may endeavor to civilize and instruct them to adapt their 
measures to the existing notions and practices of those on whom they are 
to operate." 

The closing words of the last sentence contain the core of a 

'See, however, the article on "Bureau of American Ethnology" in Handbook of 
American Indians, pt. I, 171, Washington, 1907. 
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sound and sane Indian policy, which the Government of the United 
States ought to have carried out faithfully and successfully. In the 
same letter Jefferson goes on to say : 

"In all your intercourse with the natives, treat them in the most 
friendly and conciliatory manner which their own conduct will admit ; 
allay all jealousies as to the object of your journey ; satisfy them of its 
innocence ; make them acquainted with the position, extent, character, 
peaceable and commercial dispositions of the United States, of our wish 
to be neighbourly, friendly and useful to them, and of our dispositions to 
a commercial intercourse with them ; confer with them on the points 
most convenient as mutual emporiums and the articles of most desirable 
interchange for them and us. If a few of their influential chiefs, within 
practicable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such a visit with them, 
and furnish them with authority to call on our officers on their entering 
the United States, to have them conveyed to this place at the public 
expense. If any of them should wish to have some of their young people 
brought up with us, and taught such arts as may be useful to them, we 
will receive, instruct and take care of them. Such a mission, whether of 
influential chiefs or of young people, would give some security to your 
own party. Carry with you some matter of the kine-pox, inform those 
of them with whom you may be of its efficiency as a preservative from the 
small-pox and instruct and encourage them in the use of it. This may 
be especially done wherever you winter. ' ' 

Jefferson's relations with the Cherokee are referred to by 
Mooney.' In 1808 "the Cherokee drew up their first brief written 
code of laws, modeled agreeably to the friendly suggestions of Jef- 
ferson." 

Multiplicity of Indian Languages 

In his Notes on the State of Virginia (p. 144) Jefferson thus 
writes concerning the languages of the aborigines : 

" But imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoken in America, 
it suffices to discover the following remarkable fact. Arranging them 
under the radical ones to which they may be palpably traced and doing 
the same by those of the red men of Asia, there will be found probably 
twenty in America, for one in Asia, of those radical languages, so called, 
because, if they were ever the same they have lost all resemblance to one 
another. A separation into dialects may be the work of a few ages only, 

^ Myths of the Cherokee, loi, 113, 1900. 
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but for two dialects to recede from one another till they have lost all 
vestiges of their common origin, must require an immense course of time ; 
perhaps not less than many people give to the age of the earth. A 
greater number of those radical changes having taken place among the 
red men of America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of 
Asia." 

He had previously observed : 

" The resemblance between the Indians of America and the eastern in- 
habitants of Asia, would induce us to conjecture, that the former are the 
descendants of the latter, or the latter of the former ; excepting indeed 
the Eskimaux, who, from the same circumstances of resemblance, and 
identity of language, must be derived from the Greenlanders, and these 
probably from some of the northern parts of the old continent. A 
knowledge of their several languages would be the most certain evidence 
of their derivation which could be produced. In fact, it is the best proof 
of the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to. ' ' 

Work in the Field 
In Gallatin's "A Synopsis of the Indian Tribes of North Amer- 
ica," published in the second volume (1836) of the Transactions 
atid Collections [Arckcsologia Americana) of the American Antiquarian 
Society, part of the Mohican vocabulary is " supplied by the muti- 
lated remnant of a comparative vocabulary compiled by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in the library o( the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia" 
(p. 36); the vocabulary of the Long Island Indians is chiefly taken 
from the MS. list of words "of a tribe called Unchagogs (by Mr. 
Wood), taken in 1792, by Mr. Jefferson, and in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society." We are told also that " Mr. Jef- 
ferson states that the dialect differs a little from those of the Shini- 
cooks of South Hampton, or of the Montauk's ; and that these 
three tribes barely understood each other" ; and Jefferson is also 
drawn on in part for the vocabularies of the Shawnee and Oneida, 
the " mutilated manuscript " again serving for both. Pilling, in his 
Bibliography of the Algonqiiian Languages (1891) gives the title of 
the "mutilated MS." as "Fragments of a Comparative Vocabulary 
of Several Indian Languages," and describes also a "Vocabulary 
of the Delawares of New Jersey," likewise in the library of the 
American Philosophical Society. Both it and the Long Island 
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vocabulary are really copies by Duponceau of Jefferson's original 
list. The Delaware vocabulary, dated December, 1792, contains 
some 250 words; the Unquachog, which was taken down by Jef- 
ferson on January 13, 1791, and of which the Bureau of American 
Ethnology also possesses a copy, is of peculiar interest, since at the 
time of its recording, we are told : " There remain but three per- 
sons who can speak its. language ; they are old women ; from two 
of these brought together, this vocabulary was taken ; a young 
woman of the same tribe was also present, who knew something of 
the language." 

It appears that Jefferson's interest in American Indian linguistics 
was of early growth. In a letter to Mr Harris, April 18, 1 806, 
he writes thus : 

" At a very early period of my life, contemplating the history of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, I was led to believe that if there had 
ever been a relation between them and the men of colour in Asia, traces 
of it would be found in their several languages. I have therefore availed 
myself of every opportunity which has offered to obtain vocabularies of 
such tribes as have been within my reach, corresponding to a list then 
formed of about two hundred and fifty words. In this I have made such 
progress that within a year or two more I think to give to the public what 
I then shall have acquired. ' ' 

Several years later (September 21, 1809) we find him writing to 
Dr B. S. Barton, the author of New Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America (Philadelphia, 1797), as follows : 

" I received last night your favor of the 14th and would with all pos- 
sible pleasure have communicated to you any part of the whole of the 
Indian vocabularies which I had collected, but an irreparable misfortune 
has deprived me of them. I have now been thirty years availing myself 
of every possible opportunity of procuring Indian vocabularies to the same 
set of words. My opportunities were probably better than will ever occur 
again to any person having the same desire. I had collected about fifty, 
and had digested most of them in collateral columns, and meant to have 
printed them the last year of my stay in Washington. But not having yet 
digested Captain Lewis's collection nor having leisure then to do it, I put 
it off till I should return home. The whole, as well digest as originals, 
were packed in a trunk of stationery, and sent round by water with about 
thirty other packages of my effects, from Washington, and while ascending 
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James river this package, on account of its weight and presumed precious 
contents, was singled out and stolen. The thief, being disappointed on 
opening it, threw into the river all its contents, of which he thought he 
could make no use. Among these were the whole of the vocabularies. 
Some leaves floated ashore and were found in the mud ; but these were 
very few, and so defaced by the mud and water that no general use can 
ever be made of them." 

From the evidence cited in this brief article it would appear 
that, both by reason of his published opinions and by his actual in- 
vestigations, Thomas Jefferson is entitled to rank among the fore- 
runners of the American school of anthropologists. And it is with 
a sort of poetic justice that the first real attempt to classify the 
American aborigines north of Mexico was published in 1836 by 
Albert Gallatin, who had been his Secretary of the Treasury. 

Clark University, 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 



